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MRS R’S ADVENTURE. 


As it is my intention to describe one of the most 
thrilling incidents which ever occurred in the 
existence of any lady moving in the upper circles 
of society, and as that lady is myself, the public 
must kindly content themselves with the above 
heading. They will be doubtless desirous to learn 
the name in full of the heroine of so tremendous 
a catastrophe—being a female myself, I can easily 
pardon so natural a curiosity—but I cannot furnish 
more than the initial letter. My nerves are not 
what they were previous to the overwhelming 
experience about to be narrated, and I feel that 
I am not equal to the further trial which publicity 
would entail upon me. I could not receive the 
thousand-and-one expressions of sympathy which 
would certainly flow in, after such a revelation, 
from all quarters—deputations from numbers of 
my own sex and position in life—condolences, 
very likely, from Royalty itself—subscriptions, 
addresses, a memorial fund, and perhaps even a 
monument. 

If the feelings, doing such honour to our com- 
mon nature in the case supposed, should take that 
very permanent form of expression I have last 


my unparalleled sufferings, it would undoubtedly 
be that of a Stone Omnibus—for it was when tra- 
velling in an omnibus that this torture was endured 
—a granite "bus, as it seemed to poor, friendless me, 
at the time, with driver of black marble (but of 
him I only saw the boots through the inside win- 
dow), and with a conductor of impenetrable adamant. 

I do not belong to a rank of society, please to 
understand, which is in the habit of using public 
conveyances, and far less "busses, at all. When I 
wish to take the air or go a-shopping, I ‘ touch a 
bell,’ like Mr Secretary Stanton, and observe : ‘The 
Brougham at 3 or 4,’ as the case may be, and it 
comes to the door accordingly ; but my husband 
having been less pressed by professional business 
of late than usual, and the last few mornings being 
fine, he had observed: ‘ Let us have no Brougham 
but Vaux ;’ and although I did not quite under- 


mentioned—a Monument, erected in memory of | 


stand his meaning, I was very well content to 
accompany him on foot, for it is not always one 
can get a husband to go shopping. 

He had been in my company to sit for a 
crystal cube portrait, to give me on our mar- 
riage-day ; and all seemed sunshine, as it some- 
times does when the greatest misfortunes are 
awaiting. No sooner had we left the establish- 
ment in question at Charing Cross, than it began 
to rain—one of those sudden and violent downfalls, 
which really seem to be the result of some accident 
in the main of nature’s water-works—as though the 
grandmother of all buckets, as the Persians say, 
was emptying ; and our cry was ‘Cab, cab, cab!’ 
and still they did not come. No two expressions 
in the human face divine are perhaps more different 
than the look of a cabman who wants a fare, and 
the look of a cabman when he doesn’t. In the 
one case, he is sprightly, intelligent, obliging, eager ; 
in the other, he is morose, phlegmatic, repulsive, 
as though all the world was indeed the orange to 
which it is so often likened, and he had squeezed 
it flat, and there was nothing more to be got out 
of it. He takes no notice of cries, gestures, impor- 
tunities of half-drowned persons, for it is his turn 
now to be deaf to the solicitations of his fellow- 
creatures, and blind to all the signals of the 
human semaphore. Nay, he enjoys the sufferings 
of the non-umbrella’d, for, as my husband quotes 
from Milton or somebody, ‘Fair is foul, and foul 
is fare’ with the London cabman. 

Although observing hitherto these unpleasant 
characteristics as an uninterested spectator only, 
and knowing nothing of their hideous attempts at 
overcharge, and dreadful language when with- 
stood, except from hearsay, I have always hated 
cabmen and their cabs; but I could never have 
imagined that any vehicle, either upon two wheels 
or four, could have filled me with such unimagin- 
able loathing as that with which I now regard a 
*Bus. I have said that we could get no cab, and 
the wet was pouring through my delicate parasol 
as through a sieve, when my husband suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘Come, here’s a roof, at all events,’ 
and hailed a Nottin® Hill omnibus. 
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* Never !’ exclaimed I. 

‘Come along,’ cried he; ‘don’t be ridiculous ;’ 
and while still feebly resisting, I found myself on 
the step of this—this mammoth machine. On the 
step, but by no ‘means inside. The machine, 
indeed, was large, but it was not large enough. I 
read afterwards, upon a scroll above the door, the 
startling fact, that it was licensed to carry twelve 
insides ; and I am sure they must have been all 
there besides the passengers. Four females were 
already within; and above the sea of crinoline, 
the hats and heads of six gentlemen were visible. 
My husband and myself, I was given to under- 
stand, would make up the party. I will not wound 
the sensibilities of my readers by describing my 
emotions during my passage from one end of that 
vehicle to the other. I will only say that—doubt- 
less from experience of what it was best and kindest 
to do—every passenger gave my dress a pull as I 
squeezed by him; and that, when I reached the 
furthest corner, and sat down (if we may call it 
sitting), I registered a mental vow that I would 
not get out again until everybody else had done 
so. My husband followed, as the lawyers say, 
‘on the same side ;’ and if he had a square inch of 
sitting-room, it was as much as he had, and a good 
deal of that was sharp steel. 

*My dear,’ said I, perceiving the expression of 
his countenance, ‘it’s no use muttering those 
dreadful words; I can’t help it. I can’t make my 
crinoline smaller. 

*Well, then, I can’t stand it,’ replied he. ‘I 
shall get out, and go to the club. I’ll tell the cad 
to put you down at Westbourn Terrace.’ 

‘Oh, my goodness ! cried I, ‘you are not going 
to leave me in this dreadful place alone,’ 

‘The "bus passes almost your very door,’ says 
he ; ‘you cannot meet with anything unpleasant ; 
it isn’t as though there was nobody in the ’bus to 
protect you. [It certainly was not.] Have you 
got some money with you ?’ 

* Yes,’ returned I, with a sort of calm despair; 
*I have got my purse ; for I feel its silver clasp 
running into me, and hurting me very much. 

‘That is all right, said he, without thinking, I 
hope, of what he was saying ; ‘but I’m [something 
which I didn’t quite catch] if I stand this any 
longer.’ 

The next moment, I was alone—that is to say, 
there were fellow-creatures all around, but not a 
drop of sympathy which could be depended upon, 
among them all. 

Hermit never was half so lone 

As he who hath fellows, but friend not onc— 
and this is especially true of a lady of quality in 
a crowded omnibus. For some little time, the 
novelty of my situation prevented my feeling how 
forlorn I was. The rattle of this species of vehicle 
is not to be described by mere words, and is of 
a character to confuse the intelligence of the most 
collected. I suppose the class of persons who use 
"busses delight in this rough music, or they would 
surely insist upon it being stopped. Close beside 


me was what I took at first to be some anatomical 
curiosity in a glass-ease ; but these were the legs 
of the driver, seen through a little window, as above 
mentioned ; this spectacle also affords, I suppose, 
some pleasure, or it would surely be excluded from 
the view of the passengers. Ever since my hus- 
band’s departure, the cad had never ceased to 
exclaim, in an excited and irritable manner, ‘ Rill- 
oke! Rilloke!’* by which artful exclamation, as 
I subsequently made out, he was striving to lure 
some other person to occupy the superficies I have 
already alluded to; but in this infamous purpose, 
I am happy to say, he did not succeed. Although 
unable to look out of window (except at the legs 
of the driver), by reason of intervening opaque 
bodies (the size, by the by, of all my fellow-pas- 
sengers was stupendous, although continued travel 
in such conveyances would, I should have imagined, 
produced tenuity), I was yet enabled to calculate 
by the time consumed that I must be getting near 
my destination. One or two persons having left 
the vehicle, I began to think that I might be 
able to extricate myself without much difficulty. 
So I felt for my purse, and by exertions, which 
I may fairly designate as ‘superhuman,’ managed 
to get it out of my pocket. First I felt in the 
gold department, simply because one’s fingers 
always do get there when one wants the silver one. 
One never carries gold, when one goes out with 
one’s husband shopping, for obvious reasons, and 
therefore I was not surprised to find none. Then 
I felt in the silver department; and a shudder 
shook my frame, for there was nothing there. 
However, I always carry stamps, and the man 
would surely take twelve stamps instead of four- 
pence. Alas, that very morning I had given my 
sister all my stamps save one to put on a quantity 
of charity circulars she was posting ; and that one 
she had laughingly refused to take upon the ground 
that it had no gum on it, and looked as if it had 
been used before. That doubtful stamp was all that 
I now found myself possessed of in the way of legal 
tender ! 

Hot and cold, pale and flushed, fever-dry and 
damp with the dews of terror—all these physical 
changes took me one after the other, while 
mentally my reason was shaken to its very centre. 
I had never been in the position of an unprotected 
female before. I scarcely knew what it was to be 
without a coachman and footman within call. As 
to being alone and penniless, [could scarcely picture 
to myself the actual horrors of such a situation. 
At this moment, over the shoulder of my opposite 
neighbour, I beheld a prison-van pass by, as though 
it had been sent me for a sign. A little later, 
while I was still devising scheme after scheme of 
escape, and dismissing one after the other as im- 
practicable, a mob of people obstructed our progress, 
the figures in the foreground of which were a police- 


*The exclamation which our fair correspondent de- 
scribes must, we think, have been intended for Royal Oak, 


place for omnibuses, 


a public-house in Bayswater, which is a great halting- 
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man and a lady elegantly dressed, the latter of whom 
had been taken up forshop-lifting. ‘Sarve her right, 
ma’am,’ observed the only member of my own sex 
now left in the vehicle ; and the uncompromising 
way in which she said it shattered in an instant 
the resolve I had formed of asking her—for the 
love of all she held sacred—to lend me a fourpenny- 
bit. I felt certain she would see me borne away to 
| prison or the hulks, or whatever dreadful destina- 
tion my circumstances might earn for me, without 
a pang of pity. I fancied I remembered the'very 
words of some penal statute specially directed 
against persons who vbtained a ride in a public con- 
veyance under false pretences—the last three words 
in particular were impressed upon my memory. 
How many days would elapse, I wondered, before I 
should be permitted to communicate with my 
husband ? 

As for asking a strange gentleman to lend me 
fourpence, I was sure that I could never do that. I 
felt, to begin with, that I should scarcely be able 
to make myself heard in the turmoil, and that he 
would reiterate: ‘What, ma’am?’ and make me 
repeat the dreadful request a dozen times. 

And now we were getting awfully near the 
terrace for which I was bound. We passed through 
Westbourn Place, where there were many trades- 
men’s shops with which I dealt ; and perhaps I 
could have persuaded the conductor to step with 
me into the grocer’s or the hairdresser’s, and so get 
paid ; but I dared not let these people know that I 
ever travelled in an omnibus ; it would get all over 
the neighbourhood ; no—anything was better than 
such a disclosure as that. Past the gleaming shops 
we rattled, and into the familiar terrace, within a 
stonethrow of my happy home ! 

‘The lady for Westbourn Terrace, cried the 
conductor, stopping the vehicle, and flinging open 
the door with a crash. 

‘Never mind,’ said I feebly—‘ never mind, my 
— man ; it’s of no consequence ; I’ll go on a 

ittle further.’ 

‘Just as you please, ma’am,’ returned the con- 
ductor, lookmg at me rather queerly ; ‘ there ’s no 
hextra charge to the journey’s end.’ 

‘Thank goodness for that, murmured I ; ‘I can- 
not, then, be declared a defaulter to a greater extent 
than fourpence. The offence is not increased by 
my sitting here; and surely procrastination is 
better than the immediate peril. By waiting until 
this horrid machine stops, 1 shall have an opportu- 
nity of private conference with this Man, and my 
passionate appeal may move him.” Not, however, 
that I had much hope of this ; for he was a hard 
and shining man, upon whom the rain seemed to 
have no effect beyond making him shine the more ; 
and tears would probably be even less regarded. 

ae Se ee 

mence where t out,’ other passengers 

fixed their eyes - sali me furtively, and although 
evidently strangers to one another, exchanged 

ing looks among themselves. I knew very 
well what they were winking about. They con- 
cluded I was out of my mind ; and when I thought 
of the dear children at home, flattening their 
noses against the drawing-room window, in hopeful 
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oose mone + was lying in m ing-case, an 
smallest of which weal aes orty oad 
its weight in virgin gold, if it was only in my 
pocket instead of there, I felt that I was very near! 
going mad in reality. However, these wretches 

ot out, one after another; and I heard the con- 

uctor scramble over the roof of the vehicle, doubt- 
less to tell his friend the driver what a queer fare 
they had got inside, who was determined to have 
her money’s worth by going as far as it would take 
her. - For one moment, the idea of taking the 
opportunity of the door being left 
crossed my mind; but remembering how very 
dangerous I had always heard it was to attempt 
to leave a carriage while in rapid motion, I put 
aside that unworthy scheme with honest indi 
tion. We were now going very fast, and thereby 
I learned by experience why it is they poss people . 
into omnibuses like figs in a drum. this were 
not done, the inmates would be tossed violently 
from side to side, as I was, like parched pease in 
a frying-pan. I also learned for the first time on 
this occasion how very far London extends west- 
ward, and what a number of—I daresay respectable 
—persons live on the wrong side of Westbourn 
Terrace. At last, amidst a neighbourhood which 
appeared to have been built the day before yester- 
day, the machine stopped in front of an unfinished 
public-house, round which all the disreputable 
persons who could be gathered together in so ont- 
of-the-way a district, appeared to be collected. The 
moment of confession had arrived, and I was not 
unprepared, by this time, to address the court— 
I mean the Conductor—in mitigation. I stood on 
the step, and laid my laced parasol upon his arm, 
in order to emphasise the statement that my 
husband had forgotten to leave with me the 
amount of my fare. 

‘The gentleman, said I, ‘ who got out in Regent 
Street’ 

‘ All right, mum,’ interrupted the man, touchi 
his hat, I am bound to. say, with civility an 
discernment. ‘He paid for you, ’cos he said it 
would save trouble’ 

I thought I should have fainted with joy. Save 
Trouble! He had preserved my reputation, my 
liberty, my very life, perhaps! I never felt so 
truly glad that I was married, never so thoroughly 
appreciated the advantages of a husband. It was 
fortunate that this feeling overwhelmed all others, 
or I do think, in the first burst of gratitude, I 
should have embraced that hard and shining man. - 
Instead of that, however, I merely observed: ‘ Can 
I get a cab? I want to go to Westbourn Terrace.’ 

‘Well, upon my life!’ exclaimed he, slapping 
his leg. Then turning to the reddest of all the 
red-nosed throng around us, he added : ‘Jem, bring 
your cab up ; here’s a fare.’ 

While the cab was being brought up, I once 
more retired into the interior of the machine, and 
heard the conductor explaining to _ friends the 

uliar idiosyncrasy of the lady inside. 
“oC and boy,’ said he, ‘I a bin with "busses 
thirty year; but I tty a nothin’ - this. 
Now, she’s a-going and you may depend 
upon it she Il be here again’ [I uddered] before 
the day’s out. She’s what they call a many- 
moniac. There’s been nothing like her, in a 
public conveyance, since Mr Hunt ’—— 

Here the vehicle arrived, and I made my escape ; 
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but I quite agree with what that conductor was 
about to observe. Nothing so terrible has occurred 
in a public conveyance since the criminal alluded 
to poisoned a whole cabful of le, as that 
adventure of mine in the Notting Hill ’Bus. 


THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAP. IL 


TRAVELLERS who are given to pedestrian exercise 
may easily visit the works being carried on for the 
perforation of the tunnel through the Alps, both 
at Bardonnéche and at Modane, passing from one 
mouth of the tunnel to the other by the Colle di 
Frejus ; and in fine weather, the tourist would not 
repent the eight hours spent in walking from 
Bardonnéche to Susa—a distance of about twenty- 
five miles. The road descends the valley of the 
Dora Ripari, and abounds in beautiful scenery. 
The railway to be constructed along this narrow 
defile will be found to tax the skill of the engineer 
as much as any road yet attempted. Its total 
length, from the terminus at Susa to the mouth of 
the Mont Cenis tunnel, will be forty kilométres, or 
about twenty-four miles ; and the difference of level 
between these two points is about two thousand 
five hundred feet, the line having a maximum 
gradient of one in forty, and a minimum of one in 
eighty-four. There will be three tunnels of import- 
ance, having a total length of about ten thousand 
feet ; three others of lesser dimensions, having a 
total length of five thousand five hundred feet ; 
and twelve other small tunnels, of lengths varyin 
from two hundred and twenty to eight om 
and fifty feet, their total length being five thousand 
four hundred feet. Thus, the total length of tunnel 
on these twenty-four miles of railway will be nearly 
twenty-one thousand feet, or about four miles—just 
one-sixth of the whole line, There will also be 
several examples of bridges and retaining walls 
of unusual dimensions. 

The works being carried on at Bardonnéche are 
on a r scale than at Modane ; so we will, with 
our er’s permission, suppose ourselves arrived 
in company at the former place, and the first point 
which we will visit together will be the large house 
— air-compressing machinery. Before 
entering, however, we will throw a glance at the 
exterior of the building. We find before us, as it 
were, two houses, in a direct line one with the other 
—one situated at the foot of a steep ascent; and 
the other at about seventy or eighty feet above it, 
on the side of the mountain. These two houses 
are, however, but one, being joined by ten rows of 
inclined arch-work. Along the summit of each 
row of arches is a large iron pipe, more than a foot 
in diameter. These ten pipes, inclined at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, come out of the side of 
the upper house, and enter the side of the lower 
house, and serve to conduct the water from the 

reservoir above to the air-compressing 
machinery, which is arranged in the house below, 
exerting in this machinery the pressure of a 
column of water eighty-four feet six inches in 
height. On entering the compression-room, we 
have before us ten compressing-machines, precisel 
the same in all their parts—five on the right han 
and five on the left, forming, as it were, two groups 
of five each. In the centre of these two groups are 
two machines, in every respect like a couple of 


small steam-engines, only they are worked by com- 
Samal ue alte o amt ek eae 
call aereomotori. Each of these aereomotori imparts 
a rotary motion to a horizontal axis extending along 
the whole length of the room, and on which are a 
series of cams, which regulate the movements of 
the valves of the great compressors. This axis we 
will call the ‘main shaft.’ e group of five com- 
—— is totally independent of the other, and 
its aereomotore with its main shaft ; but still, 
with one single aereomotore, by means of a simple 
connecting apparatus, it is possible to work one or 
the other group separately, or both together ; also, 
any number of the ten compressors can be discon- 
nected for repairs without affecting the action of 
the rest, or may be injured without conveying any 
injury to the others. In front of each of the ten 
compressors are placed cylindrical recipients, in 
every respect like large steam-boilers, except that 
they have no fire-grate or flues, each having a 
capacity of seventeen cubic métres, or five hun 
and eighty-three cubic feet. These recipients are 
put into communication one with the other by 
means of a tube similar to a steam-pipe connecting 
a series of steam-boilers; and each connection is 
furnished with a stop-valve, so that any one 
recipient can be isolated from the rest. 

Let us now examine the end and action of this 
machinery. As the aereomotori which work the 
valves of the machines for forcing air into the 
recipients are themselves worked by compressed 
air coming from the recipients, it is evident that 
before we can put the compressing-machines in 
motion, we must have already some supply of 
compressed air in the cylindrical vessels. is 
supply of air, compressed to a pressure of six 
atmospheres, is obtained in the following manner : 
each group of five recipients, filled with air at the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, is put in communi- 
cation with a —_ pipe which enters into a cistern 

laced in the side of the mountain at about one 
undred and sixty-two feet above the floor of the 
compressing-room. The first operation, then, is to 
open the equilibrium valves placed at the bottom 
ot the two pipes (one from each group of recipients); 
water then rushes into the vessels, compressing 
the ordinary air therein contained to about a 
pressure of six atmospheres. A communication is 
now opened between this compressed air and the 
cylinders of the aereomotori, which commence their 
action precisely as a steam-engine would do on the 
admission of steam ; a rotary motion is given to the 
main shaft ; and the equilibrium valves, placed in 
chambers at the bottom of each of the ten pipes 
coming from the cistern of water placed in the 
house above, are opened. We will observe the 
operation in one of the ten lines of action, as it 
were, consisting of the pipe conducting the water 
from the cistern, the compressing-machine, and the 
— recipient. e equilibrium valve at 
the bottom of the pipe being opened in the manner 
above explained, the water, with its head of eighty- 
four feet six inches, rushes past it, along a short 
length of horizontal pipe (in which is an exhaust 
valve, now closed), and begins to mount a vertical 
column or tube of cast iron about ten feet high 
and two feet in diameter: the air in this column 
undergoes compression until it has reached a 
sufficient to force open a valve in a pipe 

issuing from the summit of the tube, and connect- 


. 


ing it with the recipient. This valve being already 
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weighted with the pressure of the air compressed 
to six atmospheres by the means previously 
explained, a certain quantity of air is thus forced 
into the vessel ; at this moment, another revolu- 
tion of the main shaft causes the equilibrium valve 
at the bottom of the conducting pipe to be shut, 
and at the same time opens the exhaust valve at 


being now cut off, and the exhaust open, the water 
‘in the vertical column ins to sink by its own 
gravity, leaving a vacuum behind it, if it were not 
for a small clack valve opening inwards in the 
upper part of the compressing column, which 
opens by the external pressure of the air, so that 
by the time all the water has passed out of the 
exhaust valve, the compressor is again full of 
atmospheric air; the valve in connection with the 
recipient being closed by the compressed air 
imprisoned in the vessel. The aereomotori con- 
tinue their motion, another revolution of the main 
shaft shuts the exhaust, and opens the equilibrium 
or admission valve; the column of water is again 
permitted to act, and the same action is repeated, 
more air being forced into the recipient at each 
round or pulsation of the machine. Now, sup- 
posing no consumption of the compressed air to 
take place beyond that used for driving the 
aereomotori, it seems evident that the water in the 
vessels would be gradually forced out, owing to the 
growing pressure of the air inside, above the 

ressure of the column of water coming from the 

igher cistern ; but the communication with this 
higher cistern is always kept open, the column of 
water acting, in fact, as a sort of moderator or 
governor to the compressing-machine, rising or 
falling according to the consumption of the com- 

ressed air, and always insuring that there shall 

a pressure of six atmospheres acting against the 
valve at the summit of the vertical column. 

A water-tube placed on the outside of each group 
of recipients, with a graduated scale marked on it, 
indicates at a glance the consumption of air. If 
the perforating-machines in the tunnel cease work- 
ing, the pressure augments in the recipients, and 
the water in them falls until an equilibrium is 
established between the pressure of the column of 
water and the force of the compressors, until, in 
fact, these work without being able to lift the 
valve at the summit of the vertical compressing 
column. On the other hand, if more air than 
usual be used for ventilating the tunnel, or by an 
accidental ——— in the conducting pipes, the 
water rises rapidly in the recipients, and conse- 
quently in the water-gauge outside, and in thus 
creating an equilibrium, indicates the state of 
things. By this means a continual compensation 
of pressure is kept up, which prevents any shock 
on the valves, and causes the machine to work 
with the a and uniformity of a steam- 
engine provided with a eer In every turn of 
the main shaft, a complete circle of effects takes 
place in the compressors ; and experience has shewn 

three turns a minute of the shaft—that is, 


three pulsations of the en -machine per 
ill thus b 


minute—is sufficient. It seen that a 
column of water, having the great velocity due to 
a head of eighty-four feet six inches, acts upon a 
column of air contained in a vertical tube; the 
effect of this velocity being to inject, as it were, a 
certain quantity of air into a recipient at each 
upward stroke of the column, and at each down- 
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the foot of the vertical column. The head of water | purif 


ward stroke drawing in after it an equivalent 
quantity of atmospheric air as a fresh supply. The 
ten recipients charged with air comp to six 
atmospheres (ninety pounds on the square inch) in 
the manner above explained, serve as a reservoir 
of the force required for working the boring- 
engines in the tunnel, and for ventilating and 
urifying the gallery. The air is conducted in 
pipes about eight inches in diameter, having a 
thickness of metal of about theee-eighiie. of an 
inch. Much doubt had previously been expressed 
as to the possibility of conveying compressed air 
to great distances without a very great and serious 
loss of power. The experience gained, however, 
at the Mont Cenis has shewn that, conveyed to 
a distance of thirteen English miles, the loss would 
be but one-tenth of the original force; and that 
the actual measured loss of power in a distance 
of six thousand five hun feet, a little more 
than a mile and a quarter, was less than y},th of 
the original ore in the recipients. 

The mouth of the tunnel is but a few hundred 
yards from the air-compressing house—we will now 
proceed thither. For nearly a mile in length, the 
gallery is completed and lined with masonry. At 
the first view, we are struck with the bold outline 
of its section and its ample dimensions. Excepti 
we the passage of an occasional railway-tru 

en with pieces of rock and rubbish, we find 
nothing to remind us of the numbers of busy work- 
men and of the powerful machines which are 
labouring in the tunnel. All is perfectly quiet and 
solitary. Looking around us as we traverse this first 
and completed portion, we observe nothing very 
different from an ordinary railway-tunnel, with the 
exception of the great iron pipe which conve 
the compressed air, and is attached to the side 
of the wall. At the end of about a quarter of an 
hour, we begin to hear sounds of activity, and little 
lights flickering in the distance indicate that we 
are approaching the scene of operations. In a few 
moments we reach the second division of the tunnel, 
or that which is being enlarged from the com- 
paratively small section made by the perforating- 
machine, to its full dimensions, previously to being 
lined with masonry. In those portions where the 
workmen are engaged in the somewhat dangerous 
operation of detaching large blocks of stone from 
the roof, the tunnel is protected by a ceiling of 
massive beams, under which the visitor passes— 
not, however, without hurrying his pace, and expe- 
riencing a feeling of satisfaction when the distance 
is completed. Gradually leaving behind us the 
bee-like crowd of busy miners, with the eternal 
ring of their boring-bars against the hard rock, 
we find the excavated gallery getting smaller and 
smaller, and the difficulties of picking our way 
increasing at every step ; the sounds behind us get 
fainter and fainter, and in a short time we are 

in in the midst of a profound solitude. 

The little gallery in which we are now stumbli 
our way over blocks of stone and rubbish, only vari 
by long tracts of thick slush and pools of water, is 
the section excavated by the boring-machine—in 
dimensions about twelve feet broad by eight feet 
high. The tramway which has — us 
all the way is still continued alo is small 
section. In the middle portion underneath the 
rails is the canal, inclined towards the mouth of 
the tunnel, for carrying off the water ; and in this 
canal are now collected the pipes for conveying the 
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compressed air to the machines, and the gas for 
illuminating the gallery. At the end of a few 
minutes, a rattling, jingling sound indicates that 
we are near the end of our excursion, and that we 
are approaching the perforating-machines. On 
arriving, we that nearly the whole of the little 
gallery is taken up by the engine, the frame of 
which, mounted upon wheels, rests upon the main 
tramway, so that the whole can be moved back- 
wards or forwards as necessary. On examining 
the t a little closely, we find that in 
reality we have before us nine or ten —_—— 
completely independent of one another, all mounted 
om one frame, and each capable of movement in 
any direction. Attached to every one of them are 
two flexible tubes, one for conveying the com- 

air, and the other the water which is 
injected at every blow er stroke of the tool into 
the hole, for the purpose of clearing out the débris, 
and for cooling the point of the ‘jumper.’ In front, 
directed against the rock, are nine or ten tubes 
(according to the number of perforators), very 
similar in appearance to large gun-barrels, out of 
which: are with great — an equal 
number of boring-bars or jumpers. Motion is given 
to these jumpers by the direct admission of a 
blast of compressed air behind them, the return 
stroke being effected by a somewhat slighter pres- 
sure of air than was used to drive them forward. 
We will suppose the machine brought up for the 
commencement of an attack. The points most 
convenient for the boring of the holes having 
been selected, the nine or ten perforators, as the 
case may be, are carefully adjusted in front of 
them. e compressed air is then admitted, and 
the boring of the holes commences. On an average, 
at the end of about three-quarters of an hour, 
the nine or ten holes are pierced to a depth of 
two feet to two feet six inches. Another ten holes 
are then commenced, and so on, until about eighty 
holes are pierced. The ter number of these 
holes are driven towards the centre of the point of 
attack, and the rest round the perimeter. The 
driving of these eighty holes to an average depth 
of two feet three inches, is usually completed in 
about seven hours, and the second operation is 
then commenced. 

The flexible tubes conveying the compressed air 
and the water are detached from the machines, 
and placed in security in the covered canal. The 
perforating-machine, mounted on its frame or 
truck, is drawn back on the tramway behind 
two massive folding-doors of wood. Miners then 
advance and charge the holes in the centre with 
powder, and adjust the matches ; fire is given, 
and the miners retire behind the folding-doors, 
which are closed. The explosion opens a breach 
in the centre part of the front of attack. Powerful 
jets of com d air are now injected, to clear off 
the smoke formed by the powder. As soon as the 
gallery is clear, the other holes in the perimeter 
are charged and fired, and more air is injected. 
Then comes the third operation. Gangs of work- 
men advance and clear away the débris and blocks 
of stone detached by the explosion of the mine, in 
little wagons running on a pair of rails placed by 
the side of the main tramway. This done, the 
re a prolonged to the requisite — 

orating engine is again brought forw: 
for a fresh attack. us, we have anes distinct 


operations—first, the mechanical perforation of the 


holes ; secondly, the charging and explosion of the 
mine ; and thirdly, the clearing away of the débris. 
BY careful registers kept since the commencement 
of the work, it is found that the mean duration of 
each successive operation is as follows: for the 
perforation of the holes, seven hours thirty-nine 
minutes ; for the charging and explosion of the 
mine, three hours twenty-nine minutes; for the 
clearing away of the débris, two hours thirty-three 
minutes ; or, in all, nearly fourteen hours. Occa- 
sionally, however, the three operations may be 
completed in ten hours, all depending upon 
the of the rock. It has been found 
practically more expeditious to make two series 
of operations in the twenty-four hours. 
ver may be the nature of the rock, if it is 
very hard, the depth of the holes is reduced ; that 
is, the perforation is only continued for a certain 
given time—about six and a half hours—which, for 
the eighty holes with tex r<iivrators, gives us about 
a hour for ~— ho! 
is generally o careous schist, crystallised, and 
exceedingly hard, traversed by thick veins of 
quartz, which often break the points of the boring- 
tools after a few blows. Each jumper gives about 
three blows per second, and makes one-eighteenth 
of a revolution on its axis at each blow, or one 
complete revolution every six seconds. Thus, in 
the three-quarters of an hour necessary to drive 
a single hole to the depth of twenty-seven inches, 
we have four hundred and revolutions of the 
bar, and eighteen hundred violent blows given by 
the point against the hard rock, and that under an 
impulse of about one hundred and eighty pounds. 
These figures will give us some idea of Grune 
and tear of the perforating-machines. It is calcu- 
lated that on an average one perforating-machine 
is worn out for every six metres of gallery, so that 
more than two thousand will be consumed before 
the completion of the tunnel. The total length 
completed at the Bardonnéche side at the present 
time is just two thousand three hundred métres, 
or nearly a mile and a half. 

At the north or Modane end, the mechanical 
perforators are precisely the same as at Bardon- 
néche, as also is the of working in the 
gallery. The machinery for the compression of 
air, however, is very different, more simple, and in 
every way an improvement upon that at the south 
end. Not finding any convenient means of obtaining 
a head of eighty-four feet of water sufficient in 
quantity for working a series of compressors, as at 
ae there been cy pe at —— 
a system of direct compression, the necessary force 
for which being derived from the current of the 
Are. Six large water-wheels moved by this 
current gives a reciprocating motion to a piston 
cutie in a wn hep gegen eylinder of cast 
iron. This piston, having a column of water on 
each side of it, raises and lowers alternately these 
two columns, in two vertical tubes about ten feet 
high, compressing the air in each tube alternately, 
and forcing a certain quantity, at each upward 
stroke of the water, to enter into a cylindrical reci- 
pient. There is very little loss of water in this 
machine, which in its action is very like a large 
double-barrelled common air-pump. It is a question 
open to ae ey ——— the — oyment of com- 
pressed air for driving the perforating engines in a 
work such as is in operation at the Mont Cenis, could 


not be advantageously and economically pi 
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for the employment of a direct hydraulic motive 
force, the ventilation of the tunnel being provided 
for by other means. The system, however, em- 
ployed at Modane has many advantages, which it 
1s impossible to overlook, and its complete success 
has given a marked and decided impulse to the 
modern science of tunnelling through tock. 


LADY FLAVIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORD LYNN’S WIFE.’ 
CHAPTER IX.—THE CHATEAU DES ROCHES. 


THE salon @honneur, or grand reception-room, in 
the Chfteau des Roches, commune of Grésnez- 
Vignoble, near to the town of St Germain, and 
within sight of the shining Seine, was the room 
that most of all retained some traces of its antique 
splendour. It was of ample extent, though too 
long in proportion to its width, and too low. But 
although this mode of construction gave it rather 
the air of a gallery than of a drawing-room, it was 
a fine apartment still, with its five windows, its 
frescoed ceiling, its walls in panel, its floor in 

uet, and its cornices and pilasters rich with 
gilding, not yet entirely blackened by time. Yet 
it was a melancholy room, and never could it have 
looked more melancholy than on one damp October 
evening, when Mrs Royston sat straining her eyes 
over some curious piece of needle-work that she 
called white-seam, or cross-stitch, or by some such 
queer feminine designation, while her husband 
strode impatiently to and fro, like a caged bear, 
making the dark oaken planking ring beneath his 
heavy heels. 

The apartment was scantily furnished, and 
scarcely any two objects seemed to match one 
another. One or two tables, an armoire of black 
wood, and a high-backed elbow-chair, on the back 
of which a coronet was carved, belonged to the 
house, and had escaped alienation as unsaleable 
commodities, for which no modern broker would 

ive a five-franc piece. To the same category 

longed the pictures on the walls, stiff family 
portraits, in tarnished frames, exhibiting their 
wigs and armour, silken coats and lace ruffles, 
their rouge, and powdered hair, and hoops, and 
patches, and satin sacques, and diamond stomachers, 
to the unsympathising eyes of a generation that 
neither knew nor cared to know their names. Part 
of the furniture was English, cheap, flashy uphol- 
stery, bought at a London auction, in the second 
and less reputable period of Mr Royston’s career, 
and now much the worse for wear, with casters 
lacking, and veneer split away piecemeal. The 
remainder had been picked up, second-hand, in St 
Germain or Versailles, and had been chosen more 
for economical than esthetic reasons. Especially 
was this the case with the miserable little square of 
carpet, which, as is not seldom the case in France, 
covered but a small portion of the floor; and on 
this island of red and black woollen the chairs 
and tables were crowded together, leaving the rest 
of the room bare. To be sure, the floor was of 
beautiful old oak, black and smooth’ as jet, but it 
was dim and unpolished for want of careful rubbing 
and waxing, and wofully cold in winter. It was 
almost winter now. <A small fire of green wood, 
sticks picked up in the garden for the most part, 
was —, and hissing on the broad hearth, 
and Royston was evidently cold, for she 


shivered as she sat sewing, with her threadbare 
shawl tightly drawn around her shoulders. But 
she seemed afraid of appearing to be cold, or, 
indeed, of doing anything that might attract the 
notice of her irascible lord. 

For more than an hour, Brand Royston had not 
opened his lips except to grind out a half-andible 
oath between his clenched teeth, as he strode up 
and down, making the room echo to his massive 
tread. His temper was never of the best, and 
and poverty, and debts and duns, had made it 
sourer than before: And’ now, as he stam 
heavily up and down, gnawing his heavy moustache, 
and sometimes stopping in his walk to gaze: out 
into the garden, where the yellow dead leaves came 
swirling down from the poplars at every puff of 
wind, Mrs Royston quaked inwardly as she watched 
him. She was a submissive wife, and a sufferi 
one withal, and no Indian squaw ever cowe 
more abjectly before her plumed and painted con- 
sort than Elizabeth Royston before the ex-squire. 

‘No letter again. That lazy red-co rascal 
of a postman must have gone past this hour or 
more, said Brand Royston, stopping in front of the 
fire, and giving the smoky wood a peevish kick 
with his foot, an attention which the sorry: fuel 
returned by sending up a fresh cloud of acrid 
vapour, and giving out less heat than before. ‘ Not 
a word from the boy. He takes: it coolly, I must 
say. Confound him !’ 

Mrs Royston looked timidly up. ‘O Brand,’ 
she said, ‘I do so wish Basil come back. [ 
didn’t know how lonely the house would be when 
he was gone, and’—— 

Mrs Royston came to a dead pause, snapped her 
ee A pa had a Page to get hight Fem 
thread in in the dim eveni ight, tho 
she was rather glad of some cmaaall that might 
serve to mask the confusion that she experienced ; 
for poor Mrs Royston, like many who live with 
choleric persons, and make it their painful study to 
avoid the giving of offence, was continually sayi 
or doing something which drew down on her mee 
head the lightnings of her husband’s indignation. 
So it was now. 

‘I’m obliged to you, Mrs Royston. By the Lord 
Harry, I’m obliged to you, maam. You’re to be 
pitied: forsooth, because you are left here with only 

our husband to keep you company, and you find 
it dull. Dull! By Jove, I was not aware what an 
honour you did me, madam, when you condescended. 
to marry me, and be hanged to you. I thank you 
od enlightening my ignorance, by George, but I | 
0. 

The squire’s thundering voice made his wife 
quiver like an aspen leaf; and to see the spaniel- 
— oe in — she quailed — os any 

ystander might have supposed t the poor 
trembler anticipated a blow from the broad hand 
that Brand smote upon the marble mantel-piece, by 
way of pointing his diatribe. But such was not 
the case. Brutal and reckless as Brand Royston 
was, he had never, drunk or sober, laid a finger on 
his wife. With all the man’s innate savagery, some 
redeeming instinct kept him from maltreating a 
woman otherwise than with his terrible tongue, 
though that he used without mercy. 

‘By Jupiter,’ resumed Royston, taking a fresh 
turn in the room, and viciously kicking a footstool 
that stood on the edge of the island of carpet, ‘I 
remember the day I saw you first. I’d tooled over 
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to York with the drag and a crack feam I had 
then—all bright bays with black points, and not 
half an inch difference between any of the four—a 
team I bought from Sir Tatton, and that stood me 
in four hundred and eighty guineas for the wheelers 
alone, by George ; and I called on your father in 
Micklegate, about a little matter of a mortgage— 
Sir Vincent had rooked me sadly at chicken-hazard, 
and I was very hard hit indeed, and wanted the 
ready—and, by George, nothing would serve old 
Burt but we must lunch with him; and his 
daughter Bessy was sent for to take the head of 
the table; and that was how our uaintance 
begun, old lady. - But if I’d known you’d have 
told me to my face you should find it a grievance 
to have no one else in the house, why ’—— 

Mrs Royston here ventured on a tearful inter- 
ruption. ‘O Brand, dear, you know it isn’t that,’ 
she said in her thin voice. ‘I should not feel it 
anywhere but™here ; but, O dear! this wretched 
house—now Basil’s away—I hardly dare to go to 
sleep here, I feel so chilled and scared. O Brand, 
Brand, have pity on me—do, and let us go away— 
to Paris, to Versailles—anywhere out of this.’ 

She was weeping plentifully now, and her busy 
fingers had ceased to ply the needle. Her husband 
strode up to the table, and laid one hand upon it 
with a weight that made it creak as he bent down 
and looked her in the face. 

_*How often am I to tell you to hold your 
tongue, and'to keep that nonsense to yourself?’ he 
demanded sternly. ‘ You’re an idiot to harp on it 
as youdo. Do you want to set the stone rolling 
that is to crush us all? Keep quiet, or you’ll do 
thore mischief than you think for. It’s my belief 
that that blockhead of a girl in sabots and an 
eared cap understands a deal more English than 
you give her credit for’ 

‘ A ! Grosse Jeanne?’ bleated Mrs Royston 
eebly. 

‘Whom else could I mean?’ austerely returned 
the squire. ‘I saw, no later than yesterday evening, 
when she was taking away the tea-things—and you, 
like a born gaby, must needs blurt out that the 
wind upstairs in the passages sounded like the 


voice of some one shrieking for help—I saw her | paying 


eyes twinkle. I’m convinced she has some idea 
- that thick skull of hers. We must get rid of 
er.’ 

This was not, at the first blush of the thing, a 
very alarming remark ; yet it seemed to produce a 
singular effect on Mrs Royston. The pupils of her 
pale-gray eyes dilated with a strange horror as 
she glanced up at her gigantic husband, who, by 
this time, was standing with his back to the fire- 
place, and with one haw resting on the cracked 
marble of the chimney-piece. Twice Mrs Royston 
tried to speak, and twice her voice proved treacher- 
ous; but at last she made shift to stammer out 
the words: ‘Get rid of her? Not—not—— You 
do not mean ’—— 

And then she dropped her head upon her knees, 
covered her face with her thin shaking hands, and 
burst into a passion of crying, rocking her body to 
and fro the while, and appearing to be on the point 
of breaking out into a wail of noisy lamentation. 
Brand Royston smothered the fierce exclamation 
that rose only too readily to his lips) He knew 
his wife’s moods well enough to be aware that 
intimidation in the present case would merely 
aggravate matters. Ke laid his powerful grasp, 


not unkindly, on her shoulder, and gave her a 
gentle shake. 

‘ Why, Bessy, Bessy, my lass, what a goose you 
are!’ said the squire, with a rough attempt at 
soothing the half-hysterical weeper. ‘ There’s 
nothing to cry for, my girl, that I know of. 
All I meant was, that if that French jade 
suspects anything—ah, there you go again with 
the water-works—we had better pay her her 
wages, and trundle her out of doors on the first 
convenient opportunity. That’s all; and now 
you know the long and short of it; so dry your 
eyes, and behave like a sensible woman, if you have 
brains in that head of yours’ 

Mrs Royston rubbed her eyes with her damp 
handkerchief, and brightened up surprisingly. 
Hers was a shallow nature, quickly stirred and 

uickly calmed. It was with quite a chirping 
cheerfulness, like a silenced canary beginning to 
re dry after the uncovering of its temporarily 
darkened cage, that she thus made answer to the 
squire’s consolatory speech : ‘I’m so glad, but you 


‘did frighten me, Brand, and that’s the truth. I’m 


sadly nervous since Basil went away, dear. I 
wish he’d write, if only a line. I suppose he got 
safe to London, though the wind was awful on 
the night he was to cross, and I’m sure I lay 
awake ’—— 
_ Mr Royston, who had resumed his promenade 
in the apartment, answered the first part of this 
discourse without waiting for the conclusion : 
‘Safe to London! Of course he did! I suspect 
‘oe found oe Rew attractive to a it in a 
urry ; and if so, he is engaged in flinging awa 
the money I had such sine y scrape cation 4 
ive him a start, in billiard-rooms or at Jermyn 
treet hells, by jingo. The lad’s conceited enough 
to think no folks cut their eye-teeth except him- 
self; but he’ll find out his mistake—he will—and 
serve him right. I didn’t rake up that cash—at 
— eng too—for Master Basil to play ducks 
an es with it. The elbow’s been shaken 
— sufficiently in our family for one while, I 
ould say ; and if I, matriculating early, as I did, 
at Knavesmire and on the m course, and 
ing my footing smartly, too—hand and glove 
with nobs, by George, who wouldn’t have taken 
Basil, smart chap as he thinks himself, for a stud- 
groom, with his airs and graces—Lord Bamford, 
and Jockey Blenheim, and Thornton, and Topham, 


and Sir Vincent, and Chesterton, and the uis 
—men that knew what life was, I can tell you-— 
What was I talking about ?’ 


And the squire stopped, and rallied his wander- 
ing thoughts. It was not uncommon for Mr Roy- 
ston, who had an inveterate habit of bragging, and 
would pour his boastful talk for hours into the ears 
of his patient wife, when a better audience was not 
forthcoming, to ramble somewhat from the origi 
text of his edifying monologues. But in Mrs Roy- 
ston he had a most excellent listener, attentive to 
the thrice-told tales, and ever ready to laugh at the 
bad jokes that were resuscitated for her amuse- 
ment. Nor was her admiration for her lord’s past 
social triumphs, his wit, his daring, and his clever- 
ness, by any means hypocritical. She had been 
brought up to reverence the Roystons, since her 
father, the York alderman, had been the son of a 
tenant-farmer on the Royston estate, and had more 
than once held a gate open for young Brand and 
his pony to pass by, when that infant sportsman of 
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nine years old went clattering eagerly by after his 

’s foxhounds. In cies venmn;lilien th Burt 

sat hearkening, like a buxom north-country 
Desdemona, to the young squire’s narratives of 
his own adventures in flood and field ; and indeed 
York rang with stories of the open hand, the 
strong arm, hard head, and reckless heart of 
rattling Brand Royston. When Bessy Burt was a 
girl, it was thought quite natural that a high- 


| spirited young gentleman should knock down 


watchmen, upset gigs, thrash bargees, hoax turn- 
pike keepers, and paint the shop-fronts of obnox- 
ious esmen scarlet or pea-green. These were 
the mildest and most innocent of Brand’s amuse- 
ments, and yet the respectable world forgave and 
an upon the prodigal, so long as he could pay 

S way. 

He could not pay his way now; but Elizabeth 
his wife believed in him and admired him still 
in a scared fashion that suited her character. She 
was never weary of listening to his conversation, 
which turned mainly on his own exploits, or what 
he considered his wrongs ; and though Brand at 
times spoke his mind pretty frankly on the subject 
of his own ‘infernal folly’ in marrying ‘a tanner’s 
daughter, without a drop of good blood in her 
Veins, or a = of sense in her head,’ she was 
never provoked into retaliatory remarks with 
reference to her own wasted dowry, and the 
squire’s self-wrought ruin. In truth, she was too 
timid to be otherwise than grateful all her life 
long for the condescension of so bright and par- 
tic a star as Brand Royston in deigning to 
seck a bride in the plebeian precincts of Mickle- 
gate. Brand had been her evil genius. He had 
brought her to poverty, to exile, and. to sorrows 
and terrors that the after-course of this history 
must elucidate, but she never lost a sort of defe- 
rential love for him; and for his sake she had 

uarrelled utterly with her only surviving brother. 
ter Royston said that William Burt was 2 snob 
and a miserly hunks, and a rascal to boot ; whereas, 
in truth, William’s offence was, that having been 
robbed and cheated by his aristocratic brother-in- 
law, he declined to give or lend Mr Royston any 
more money. The sister took her husband’s part, 
like a true wife, and the breach was a final one. 

Thus it was that when Mr Royston asked his 
wife what he was talking about, her answer was 

wee and submissive: ‘You were talking of 
Basil ear.’ 

“ Ay, so I was. I was saying that I didn’t get 
him the money he carried away in his pocket for 
him to fling it out of the window of a London 
gambling-house,’ resumed Mr Royston, kicking the 
unoffending footstool. ‘I gave it him that he 
might hold his head up with the best of them, and 
get a rich wife, and—— I wonder if its any devilry 
of hers that makes the boy silent !’ And the squire 
came to a halt, and frowned darkly. 

Mrs Royston, who was busy with her sewing 
again, but had an eye always on her hus- 
band, dro a stitch, and made answer sooth- 
ingly: ‘Why should you think so, Brand, dear ? 
They were such friends, you know: She must be 
fond of Basil, I’m sure. Any girl might be glad 
to him, 

There was a dash of maternal pride in the 
a of the last few words. But Brand shook his 


‘I can’t make her out,’ said the giant, with a 


sort of sullen wonder in his tone: ‘she faced me, 
and dared me to do my worst. Basil’s a handsome 
fellow, but I doubt if she cares for him as much as 
we wr she does ; and if he tries to rein her 

8 e’ll soon kick over the traces, I can te 
him that. She’s a puzzletome. I’m not su 
stitious, Bess, but, by Jove, if there was such a 
thing as being a by an evil spirit, I should 
believe that girl’— 

Here the y ory ch was cut short by the 
entrance of Grosse Jeanne, the servant, in her 

t’s costume of blue woollen kirtle and black 
ice, round white cap, earrings, red handker- 
chief, sabots, and gray worsted stocki ‘ Notre 
Monsieur, said Grosse Jeanne, ‘old Nanon, the 
portress, has come up from the convent with the 
compliments of the Dame Supérieure, and has 
Monsieur or Madame received news of the health 
of the young pensionnaire—the demoisélle Clare?’ 
The stout young peasant-woman was stolid of 
manner and 4 ee but there was a sort of 
sly curiosity in her dull eyes, for all that, as she 
watched the start and knitted brow with which her 
master received the message. But Brand Royston 
quickly recovered his composure, ‘My compliments 
to the Dame Supérieure,’ he said blandly, and in 
very intelligible Anglo-French ; ‘ and say to Nanon, 
that when last I heard from England, Miladi 
Flavia Clare was in perfect health, residing at her 
cousin’s house, Monsieur le Comte de Mortlake.— 
And give Nanon a glass of wine after her walk, 
Jeanne.’ 

But when the stout serving-woman had had 
time to get well out of earshot, Mr Royston turned 
to his wife, and said: ‘We must discharge that 
Grosse Jeanne on the first reasonable excuse, Mrs 
R. Unless, to be sure, Basil succeeds at once, when 
we shall leave this rat-hole for ever and a day. 
But Grosse Jeanne must go. She knows too vl 
or thinks she does.’ 


And for a nae time Brand Royston was silent, 
e 


busied with no pleasing thoughts. 


CHAPTER X.—AN UNEXPECTED REPLY. 


‘If you will take my advice, Augustus, you will 
speak at once. She likes you, I am sure; but she 
is so very young, and naturally fond of admiration ; 
and when we take her to town next season, she is 
certain to be surrounded by men whose flattery and 
—— ~ 3 turn m4 oak head, I am ene 
I do so wish you would s at once,’ 
the Countess of Mortlake ; and she was thoroughly . 
in earnest. 

She had called her son into the pretty morn- 
ing-room, with its rose-coloured hangings, that 
suited her complexion ‘so well, and where she 

referred to settle her domestic affairs, and to pen 
etters to her many correspondents. A fire was 
burning in the grate, for the morning had been 
chilly, though the bright autumn sun had lo: 
since melted the hoar-frost with which the co 
night had electro-plated the grass of lawn and 
park ; and the countess, who loved warmth, sat 
near the fire, gazing at its friendly glow, and seeing 
the face of her daughter-in-law elect in every one 
of those ruddy caverns between the coals, For 
Lady Mortlake’s mind was made up; she had set 
her heart on a marriage between her son and the 
late earl’s daughter, and she would have conceived 
it her right to be justly indignant had any captious 
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moralist called her a mercenary mother. The | of her pet project, and she fell to work again with whie 
countess, a good woman, as the world goes, was|the old arguments, clenching them with such tress 
convinced that she was actuated by the sincerest illustrations as her woman’s wit could supply. ‘A 
desire for the welfare of both the young persons | Her son listened dutifully enough ; the long habit pret 
incipally concerned in the match. e really | of public life had made him tolerant of all attre 
Feit a warm affection for Lady Flavia, and really | sions of opinion whatsoever, and, besides, there whil 
believed that the very wisest course for that little | was something within his own breast that lent its the 
lady to pursue would be to marry one so eminently | echo to his mother’s words. At last, he made mist 
calculated to be her — and protector, her| answer: ‘ Well, mother, at least I see that it would tacl 
guide, philosopher, and friend, as- Augustus, Lord | make you, and my father, and Ju and Carry, all and 
ythe. As for the propriety of keeping Cupley happy, if I were to marry Flavia; and I assure tale 
Lees and Melshot Friars, with a considerable sum ~~ should like my wife, if ever I have one, to stat 
of ready money—just the very thing lacking, by the a person whom my family could love. But, ing 
way, to many a lord of uncounted acres—from | after all, the princi in a marriage are those wa 
going out of the family, Lady Mortlake did not | who ought to be the surest of knowing their own tul 
_— her thoughts to dwell upon that subject.| minds. Now, I hardly know mine; and as for tin 
t it was a comfortable conviction, all the while, | Flavia’s—Mother, I can’t comprehend that young fin 
to know that, in a pecuniary as well as a moral and emg Either she is deeper than you think, lat 
social point of view, the union of the cousins would | for’—— 
be satisfactory. ‘O Augustus, for shame! Flavia deep! An. m' 
Lord Hythe had caused the countess some] innocent thing, bred up in a convent, and know- we 
anxiety—not, let me hasten to say, on the score of | ing nothing of the world; nothing !’ exclaimed the H 
his wild or dissipated habits, but on the much | countess. th 
more respectable ground of his backwardness where | ‘Or,’ pursued her son, ‘I am even a duller L 
matrimony was in question. He had seemed so /| fellow than I thought myself. That, very likely, tt 
wedded to hard work, hard thinking, and the] isthe case. I change my mind about Flavia every te 


severest labours of the political tread-mill, that he | day, ay, and oftener too. There have been times t 
was unlikely to form any softer tie. He was so| when I could have worshipped her—so young, and @ 
entangled in chains of red tape—for the member | lovely, and childlike in her pure unconsciousness I 
for ington had recently become a junior Lord | of evil, did she seem; but then, again, doubts come } 
of the Treasury—that it scarcely seemed probable | up, conjured into existence by trifles, a mere look 3 
that he would submit to wear chains of hymeneal | or tone. That laugh of hers I never quite liked, 
roses. His mother co, ~~ had been at the | though what business has —— as fellow _ | ] 
pains to point out to him, in bygone seasons, more | me to criticise a young girl’s laugh; enough i 
than. one charmin young creature, worthy to be | say that I don’t believe she cares for mom I 2 
the future Ledy Hythe; but in vain. And there | only hope it may not end in my being fool enough | 
really was some fear that ‘dear Augustus’ might| to care too much for her.’ And here, as if he 
subside into a mere celibate iamentary hack, | had said more than he intended to say, Lord 
an irreclaimable ‘ Bachelor of the Albany,’ and the | Hythe reddened, and left the room. Presently, 
coronets of Hythe and Mortlake be lost to the| his mother saw him, thoughtful and somewhat 
Clares for ever. In Lady Flavia, the fond mother | dejected of mien, pass along the great avenue of 
beheld at last the very daughter-in-law that she| the park, with Leo following him, and in a few 
would have selected out of a thousand maiden | moments he was lost to view at a turn in the 
irants for the honour of her son’s hand. It was —— 
evident that her wit and beauty had produced an| But Lord Hythe’s solitary walk on that day 
effect on the somewhat stoical nature of Lord | was not destined to be a long one. Scarcely had 
Hythe; while her extreme youth and inexperience | his stalwart figure passed out of sight of the | 
would, of course—so the countess argued—render | front windows of Harbledown, before a sound of 
an: Hythe was the best of sons| wheels made the young man lift his head and 
and of brothers, and would be the best of husbands; | recognise Lady Flavia’s pony-carriage, the two 
supplying the ballast of wisdom to the matrimonial | fiery little black steeds that drew it, and its beau- 
firm, guiding his brilliant partner with | tiful owner, looking prettier than ever in her 
judicious kindness through the perilous vo of|small hat with its white feather, the braided 
ife. It is more than probable that Lady Mortlake velvet paletot that fitted like wax to her small 
had never heard of Aristotle's axiom, that the | waist, and the long white gauntlet gloves on the 
husband should be thirty-six, the wife eighteen, | tiny hands that held the whip and reins s0 lightly 
in a well-assorted marriage ; but of her own accord, firmly. Lady Flavia drove very well and 
she had arrived at the Stagyrite’s conclusion. To | fearlessly, but with perfect ease, short as her 
be sure, her son was not above one-and-thirty, but | experience of charioteering could have been. Her 
his abilities and acquirements were worthy of riper | ponies were mettled little nags, hard to keep in 
maturity; while Lady Flavia, at eighteen, was to | order; but with her they went like lambs, to the 
all appearance a bright, light-hearted child, singu- | wonder of the Harbledown stable-yard. She pulled 
larly young for her years. them up, now, as she came abreast of her kinsman, 
‘ All very well, mother,’ said Lord Hythe, smiling | who took off his hat in semi-serious salute. 
in his good-humoured way; ‘but suppose she| ‘I thought Caraline was with you, said Lord 
doesn’t care a straw about me. I can’t marry her | Hythe, who had seen his sister and cousin set out 
force, by torch-light in the castle chapel, like ee behind the black ponies. 
girl—what was her name? Miss Byron, I think Flavia said ‘Yes;’ and proceeded to 
—in one of the old Anne Radcliffe romances; | explain how they had visited the village schools 
can 1?’ ether, where Lady Caroline was busy in exam- 
But Lady Mortlake was not to be laughed out | ining into the proficiency in biblical geography to 
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which the pupils had attained under a new instrue- 


tress. 

‘And I took a class, too,’ said the girl with a 
pretty piteousness of tone that heightened her 
attractions, and shaking her raven ringlets the 
while ; ‘but I got into sad, sad disgrace. I made 
the little ones laugh so much. And the certificated 
mistress—an awful person, Minerva in blue spec- 
tacles—looked at me as though she would eat me, 
and protested against my telling them French fairy 
tales—all I could tell them, you know, for I’m in a 
state of melancholy ignorance about useful learn- 
ing; and even Caroline lost patience, and declared I 
was ruining the discipline of the school. So I was 
turned out in di , and here I am.’ And this 
time, there was music, indeed, in her laugh, as she 
finished the tale of her discomfiture. Lord Hythe 
laughed too. 

‘T am afraid, he said, ‘that the gravity of much 
more imposing assemblies than a village school 
would not be proof against your insidious assaults. 
Here we are, close to the — ;’ for all this time 
the pony-carri had been slowly advancing, 
Lord Hythe ing beside it with one hand on 
the splash-board. ‘Will you leave your Bucephali 
to James’s care, and take a turn with me on the 
terrace? I want to ask your advice about the 
orangery. Jones wants it to be in the rectangular 
British style, while m 
Moorish pavilion. I should like to know what 
you approve of, Lady Flavia.’ 

They were cousins, and very good friends, and 
he was by much her senior; but he very seldom 
ventured to call her by her Christian name with- 
out its formal prefix. All the family felt, in a 
greater or less degree, the same difficulty. No one 
could be less reserved, less punctilious or exacting, 
than the late earl’s daughter ; but yet with all her 
infantine ways and affectionate bearing, the Clares 
treated her as if she had been a stray princess that 
had in some way dropped into their family circle. 
They felt, with all their claims to blue blood, and 
their experience of society, as if the clay of which 
they were composed was not of such a dainty qual- 
ity as that of which their kinswoman was moulded. 
She was very affable and gentle, gave herself no 
arrogant airs, such as purse-pride not seldom in- 
=_ in heiresses, and never said a cross word. 

ut the earl and his countess, and the ladies 
Caroline and Julia, and all the servants beneath 
their roof, and the lawyer, and the vicar and his 
family, and such of the county notables as had 
seen the orphan girl, that she was somehow 
an ideal aristocrat, a lady of nature’s own making. 

It was Lady Flavia’s practice to accede to all 

uests the granting of which entailed no sacrifice, 
and she readily accepted the aid of her cousin’s 
arm, and step out of the low pony-carriage. 
Then they e their way towards the gardens, 
and Lady Flavia glanced back with a wicked little 
laugh of amusement at the sight of her four-footed 


pets, lately so quiet, now snorting and buck-jump- | blood 


ing in a manner that gave James the m an 
immensity of trouble. Jibbing, rearmg, and 
sidling, the restive little nags, the carriage, and the 
tiger, with a very white face beneath his gold-laced 
cockaded hat, and both, hands a despe- 
rate clutch of the milk-white reins, disappeared in 
the direction of the stables. 
‘They never behave so with me, said Lad 

Flavia demurely, in answer to her cavalier’s 


sisters are crazy for a|i 


that the ponies ‘were too hot for safe driving’ 
And then they entered the gardens throngh 
very gate by which, on a foggy evening, a few da: 

er, Lady Flavia had passed on her way to the 
fir plantation where she had hidden the i 
that portrait that was now in company with wads, 
nipplewrenches, Eley’s cartridges, and wires, at the 
bottom of one of the baggy ts of Big Ben’s 
velveteen coat. But it was in the full belief that 
the miniature was safely stowed out of sight of 
human eyes, that she who had hidden it paced so 
calmly on the long terrace by the side of her 
relative, Lord Hythe. This terrace was at the 
further side of the gardens; and a broad lawn, 
dotted with clumps of rhododendron, lay between 
it and the house, while at either end some tall 
trees quite cut off the raised bank from the sight 
of those who might be gazing from the windows of 
the western wing. At the end of the terrace 
nearest to the fishponds, the jected orangery 
was to be built, and hither Lord B ythe conducted 
his cousin. 

‘Moorish, or not Moorish—that is the question,’ 
said he pleasantly. ‘Shall we take safe refuge in 
the no-style of the George the Third epoch of sober 
brick and mortar; or shall we “go in” for a slice 
of the Alhambra ?’ 

It would have puzzled the member for Starv- 
ington s to explain how it came about ; 
but he, somewhat to his own surprise, found him- 
self giving his cousin an animated description of 
the superb remains of Moorish art that still adorn 
the thriftless realm of Spain. Lord Hythe was the 
least boastful of men. He never di on. his 
travels, nor teased the stay-at-home folks with 
whom he kept company with accounts of the 
wonders of the South and East; but now he was 
betrayed into something like ema, ee only 
stopped in a glowing dissertation on the beauties of 
the Alcazar, its wealth of colour and lavish mag- 
nificence, when he saw that his listener’s blue eyes 
were glistening with tears, and that a deep flush of 
excitement had suffused her fair face. 

‘It is oothings wr = — turned her head 
away—‘ nothing! y—only you were painting 
it so well, that I seemed to see it—all those 
beautiful, beautiful things that I shall never see— 
and I was a little goose; that’s all’ And she 

ve a little sob, and was silent. He took her 

and; he could do no less; but in truth he was 
himself —- moved at the sight of her dis- 
tress, and w. a cold man is once thawed, 
prudential scruples are as dust in the balance. 

‘But why should you not see them?’ he said 
consolingly. ‘I did not know, on my soul, that 
you cared seriously for sweet scenery and glorious 
architecture. What a treat it a | be to revisit 
those places—Granada, Seville, Cordova, with you, 
dear Flavia !’ 

The little hand in his clasped his fingers with a 
very, very slight pressure, but one that sent the 
coursin e fire through the veins of 
Augustus, Lord Hythe. 

‘You are very kind, Cousin Augustus,’ said the 
girl, looking up at him. Her brow was as inno- 
cently smooth as the brow of a seraph ; her cheek 
bloomed like the rose; her blue eyes were swim- 
ming in tears; and there was something wistful, 
pore ne any a Sa aes Lord Hythe 
must have been more or less man had he held 
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‘Cousin !’ he exclaimed, keeping the trembling 
hand imprisoned in his a preeP ‘let me be more 
a cousin to you, via, darling! beautiful, 
dear Flavia! Be my wife ; let me have something 
at last te love and cherish ; let me give you a love 
that is at least honest and constant, grave, and old, 
and staid as I must appear in your young eyes, 
dear ; but listen, dearest—listen, while I tell you 
what my own heart tells me now—that I loved 
you from the first.’ And much more did he sa 
to the same purport—pleadin & promising in a 
sincerity to na and cherish er ever ; — 
that her wish should be law, running through 


the gamut that lovers have chanted since the days | recalls 


of Adam and Eve, ~ nor 5 ery ors would 
hardly have recognised her M.P. 

For a long time, Lady Flavia listened, and made 
no answer, beyond a murmur like the low coo of a 
dove, uttered once and again, and this the young 
man of course interpreted into assent; but pre- 
sently she withdrew her hand from his, looked 
him full in the face, and modestly but firmly said : 
‘Cousin Hythe, you have done me a great honour, 
and paid me a great compliment. I regret that I 
cannot accept it. I like you, and respect your 
character. I think, my Lord, that your wife would 
be in fault if she were not a happy woman. But I 
must say No.’ 

Her eyes were quite dry now. Her tone was 
serious and wom The pretty pouting child 
was transformed, and there was real feeling in her 
tone and look, but no signs of hesitation. 

‘No is the feminine of yes, said Lord Hythe 
smilingly, as ‘ie tried to take her hand again. But 
it soon became manifest that this was not a maxim 
of universal application. - In vain Lord Hythe 
pleaded his cause; in vain he urged that perhaps 
she was taken by surprise ; that he had been too 
abrupt ; that — if she would talk it over 
with the countess, who loved her already like her 
own child, &c. 

At last, she him to desist ; and this time 
so seriously, that a gentleman could not disobey. 
Lord Hythe was a gentleman at heart. He walked 
in silence by her side up to the house, and there 
she gave him her hand with a frank but sad smile, 
and went upstairs to her own a ents. He 
stood in the hall, dejected and cut to the heart. 
His sister, Lady Julia, came down hastily from 
the countess’s room. 

‘O Augustus, have you spoken to her? Iam so 
glad,’ she said ; but her brother’s face was not that 
of a successful admirer. 

‘I have spoken to her. Some one has been 
beforehand with me, I’m afraid; and yet that’s 
impossible—brought up in a conyent, too. Say no 
more, Ju, just now. The girl is more of an 
enigma than ever’ And there ended the conver- 
sation. 


FOUR WEEKS WITH THE MONGOLS. 


Ger the largest-sized terrestrial globe to which 
ou can procure access, and look out upon it for 
eking, that great Chinese city, which, when we 

were all young, and nobody knew much about 

China, we used to spell without a g. When you 

have found it, turn the globe slowly until you stop 

its motion at St Petersburg, and think a little of 
the distance that momentary gyration represents, 
the large slice it takes out of the world, and all 


that is implied in the swing of the useful and 
beautiful machine. A huge tract of country— 
vast deserts, monotonous as the sea, replacin 
its waves by hillocks, and its ships by sosttaned 


whose bare bosom the wind sweeps pitilessly, 
and the sand drives like spray ; where animal life 
is rare, and spare, and unbeautiful in its types; 
and the bones of the creatures which have died in 
the service of man lie idly, like scattered remains 
of derelicts in the sad sea-waves. Wide expanses 
of pasture, pervaded by strange undulations, running 
from right to left, and aiding the illusion which 
the sea; constant hovering mirages, and 
scattered flocks, which look to the traveller of 
to-day just as their progenitors looked when 
they nibbled the grudging in the self-same 
inhospitable res in the 
of Genghis 
re-historic times, whose system can hardly have 
nm more purely patriarchal than the present. 
Such are the external features of the immense 
tract of country which you will scan in a moment 
on the terrestrial globe, and which is called 
Mongolia. 

From Peking to St Petersburg, vid Mongolia 
and Siberia, would probably be. considered even 
by a Yankee ‘not a bad notion’ of a journey; 
and if you turn from the globe to Mr Black’s Atlas, 
and examine the route as it lies there, so minutely 
marked out, that one might regard it quite as an 
every-day trip, a sort of long-vacation ramble, or 
Alpine Club achievement on Eastern proportions, 
you will be able to form a better estimate of its 


magnitude. It is well to remember, however, that | 
there is really nothing in all the names that | 


accompany the lines, and dots, and tints on the 
surface of the map of Mongolia. It is all desert, 
and grass-land, and scattered yourts, patches of 
wild leek, and flocks of shaggy sheep, with a 
straggling caravan, composed of carts, wonderfully 
constructed, so as to combine the greatest amount 
of discomfort with the smallest faculties of loco- 
motion ; m , Vicious ponies, and heavily-laden 
camels; whether you are coming to, arrived at, or 
gone past the undistinguishable places, with the 
soft-sounding names. You do not feel particularly 
desirous of making such a journey, even though its 
novelty might tempt Sir Charles Coldstream, who 
does not appear to have ‘done’ the umquhile 
empire of Prester John ; but it is pleasant to know 
the experiment has been successfully tried, and 
that English gentlemen have passed a month with 
the Mongols, and found it on the whole very 
agreeable. 

The situation is sufficiently striking and 
romantic. To be in the desert, utterly removed 
from civilised life and its conventionalities, 
including shaving, the post, and the daily papers ; 
among men alien in country, in blood, in speech, 
in feature, in religion ; whose origin is obscure 
and disputed ; whose lives are almost incompre- 
hensible in their strangeness; whose traditions 
are of enormous antiquity and sameness ; in whose 
persons Time ap to have stood still; before 
the problem of whose future, speculation is 
dumb and-daunted, because it has no guide in 
the past, no indication in the present. people 


who have been nomad from the beginning, who, 
from the rudest shepherds, became the readiest and 
most ruthless warriors the world has ever seen, 


days of Timur, | 
, of Attila, ay, in the still more | 
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sheep-skin tents, hardly more stationary; over | 
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and have been again for centuries the rudest shep- 
herds, without an item added to their comforts, an 
jdea to their ambition, an invention to their indus- 
try, ora branch to their trade. To be completely 
in the power of these men, journeying under their 
idance, relying on their skill and sagacity to 
ring you safely through monotonous wastes, 
where the least careless straying may involve your 
being lost as hopelessly as in the thickest Austra- 
lian bush—to owe your food to their providing, and 
your existence to their fidelity—to be cut off from 
all other companionship, and gradually to come to 
feel that the earlier portions of your life have been 
baseless dreams, and this only is real, in its intense 
monotony, isolation, and distance: these are 
strange experiences, even in this age, which has 
tried so infinite a variety and succession of sensa- 
tions. After a few days, such a journey ceases to 
feel like travelling. It is intolerably slow, for your 
camel—a beast which is useful, indeed, but under 
strictly regulated and uninfringable conditions— 
plods along at the rate of two miles an hour, and 
the sooner you let the influence of the desert-life 
steal over you, the better ; you become first résigned 
to your situation, and then you enjoy it. The free 
wandering life, in which no one is ever in a hurry, 
because there is never anything particular to do, 
asserts its charm, and your liabilities and responsi- 
bilities float away from you ; you feel, when you 
think about yourself, like the old woman short- 
coated by the pedler: ‘Goodness gracious on 
me, sure this is not I!’ Perhaps it is not; 
perhaps the transmigration of souls, which is the 
chief article in the creed of your —— com- 
panions, is temporarily tried upon you, and your 
earthly tenement is inhabited by the soul of some 


spirit which has toiled, and suffered, and pro- 
gressed with the rushing speed of busy Europe, 
awaiting it at the palisade through which it passes 
into the Chinese town of Maimachin. 

The traveller feels that his acquaintance with 
the Mongols commences with his introduction to 
the camels which are to convey him over the 
unknown desert. At Chang-kia-kors, the frontier 
town between China and Mongolia, where one 
passes from the former to the latter through an 
archway cut in the Great Wall, and lives through 
a thousand memories of dubious history and im- 
memorial romance in the passage ; where one sees 
the horse-fair, with hundreds of Mongol ponies 
furiously ridden by their sellers, who make day 
and night hideous with their yells—the prepara- 
tions for the strange mysterious journey are made. 
How helpless and bewildered, and yet how con- 
fident, the traveller feels as the ungainly camels are 
driven screaming into the courtyard, which looks 
all too small for their uncouth hugeness ; and lying 
flat upon the ground, are laden with an infinite 
number and variety of articles, which nevertheless 
suggest trembling doubts of their insufficiency. The 
obstinate, ugly, unpleasant, indispensable brutes 
carry great weights, but are all but useless for 
draught purposes ; so horses are hired for the first 
part of the’ journey; and the train sets forth, 
passes under the archway, and winds its way into 
the Mongol country, that vast outlying region of 
its huge but feeble empire, of which China lives 
in chronic dread. After a little, there are no roads, 
but there is a tolerably smooth track ; and the hum 
of men is left behind, and the little caravan falls 


tribe-chieftain of a thousand years ago—to find the: 


into its order ; the gaunt forms of the camels stretch 
solemnly forward; the desert-feeling grows; the 
traveller begins to study his companions, and to 
think that thus Abraham journeyed in his time, and 
just such a slender line of wayfaring life defined 
the track of Jacob’s sons as they went into the land 
where food was. 

Night and day are alike to the guides, who 
are the strangest objects of contemplation there: 
patiently they travel on, shewing no symptoms of 
fatigue, and indifferent to the wind which rises, 
blowing from the north, and cutting straight at 
the unaccustomed Europeans, shrieks sharp arctic 
compliments o- their daring, and rushes past 
the - speck upon its boundless course, deris- 
a or some time the journey lies through 
tracks where the yourts are tolerably numerous, 
and the simple 4 rform the simple acts of 
hospitality which are habitual to the Mongols. 
When the tents are pany they bring fresh water 
to the strangers, and milk, and the primitive fuel 
of the desert, probably the same with which Sarah 
cooked food for the angels whom the patriarch 
entertained unaweres. The gentle, stupid, soft-eyed, 
tranquil Mongol women—they are not beautiful, 
but they are good and unsuspicious, and they 
reverence, first their lamas, and next their husbands, 
with an earnest —- which might be imitated 
with advantage by ladies who have read St Paul 
—particularly by ladies who have read him in 
the original Greek. What wonderful abodes for 
human beings are the yourts, not to be matched 
for primitiveness in Europe, though outdone for 
squalor and misery in many an Irish townland. 
A tent of trellis-work, covered with felt, with 
a hole in the roof, through which the smoke 
ascends by day, but which is closed at night, when 
the fire, occupying the centre of the dwelling, is 
extinguished. The door is just a piece of felt 
suspended from the roof. The family circle, 
augmented by goats and kids, is accustomed to 
close quarters. Bedding is unknown; so is the 
lavatory process ; the night toilet is simply an 
unloosing of the girdle. “the tent is pitched for a 
little time, and then struck ; all the worldly goods 
are packed upon the much-bearing back of a camel, 
and away they go to ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ 
untroubled by any boundary question, and uncon- 
scious of the existence of a parochial system or a 
V t Act, anywhere under the sun. 

ey eat boiled mutton, and they drink milk, 
these Mongol people, whose whole life is hardship, 
and who have failed to discover or invent an 
gratification of the senses, beyond those whic 
they share with their camels ; indeed, the camels are 
the better off, for they determine the length of march, 
and they are fed when they are hungry, and in 
accordance with the laws of their nature, whereas 
the children of the ‘Land of Grass’ are in the 
habit of eating one prodigious meal once a week, 
while they are on their journeys, and ay ag the 
interval almost without sleep. They take a little 
tea and a few grains of rice in the moments perdus, 
but that is all. And the desert-feeling grows and 
grows, for the yourts become fewer, the sand 
rises and whirls, and the cold is terrible, and water 
is scarce. The patient quadrupeds begin to suffer, 
the weedy legs of the camels begin to fail, and the 
hoofs to crack, their coarse rank flesh becomes 
unhealthy, and the ponies break down. They are 


far on their way now, and the heaps of whitened 
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his immemorial dominion. 
The lama, who is the chief of the traveller's 
is a person of vast im ce, and un- 


may employ a female of low class, and advanced 
years, to deprive the parasites which prey upon his 
flesh—but must remain unmolested by his holy 
hands—of life ; wherefore, the traveller concludes 
that the souls of women are not of much account, 
according to the Mongol persuasion. But the tra- 
vellers like the Mongols for all that, and notwith- 
standing much more, they like their sturdy though 
fitful ‘Miesiounen their Spartan simplicity, which 
does not include skilful 
in which the only currency is bricks of tea; the 
absence of cruelty in their impulses, in which they 
are so different a ese ; = 4 
neous charity ; and the mili spirit, which 1s only 
dormant, not dead, only la? with the ghost of 
* The Scourge of God, but ready to rise at the call 
of the warrior in whose breast the spirit of Attila 
shall find a term of residence. They like these 
strange companions of their strange wayfaring, 
these servants who are in truth their masters ; 
servants who are faithful to any trust committed 
to them, and who will undergo incredible fatigue 
and privation, provided it be not imposed with any 
appearance of task-work and regularity; who are 
merry and jocund, and by no means so immoral, 
when their code of moral law is re 
their European superiors, to say nothing of the 
Celestials, of me Noon grr there is little pleasant 
to be said. And as the desert-feeling grows and 
grows, so the liking of the travellers for their 
companions increases. 

A dreamy sort of fellowship with them asserts 
itself; and the dark yellowish faces; the long 
brown eyes, small but keen, deep set under 
wrinkled lids; the smooth cheeks and chins; 
the figures, scarcely ever seen upright, but either 
on horseback or crouching in a tent; ‘the frames, 
deficient in muscular power, but capable of ter- 
rible endurance—acquire perfect familiarity, and 
a rage which is wr te me oat 
d ence. ey are a quiet people, and cease- 
eaky curious to the ardent, emotional, many-sided 
European intellect ; for they have few emotions ; 
an oriental stolidity marks their feelings ; and while 
their perceptions are keen, swift, and reliable, like 
those of the aborigines of the Western World, the 
merely material life which is theirs dwarfs their 
moral and intellectual nature. Will it ever rise to 
a fuller stature? the traveller asks, as day by day 
goes by, and he feels that while he is more and 
more closely encom by the charm of the 
desert-life, while time becomes more vague, and 
life ‘more purposeless to him, and his arrival at 


eft ; their rude barter, |b 


Kiachta appears—like something one means to do 
when one is old—indefinitely far off, no notion of 
the meaning of the place in creation, of the purpose 
in existence, nay, even of the external habit of 
their temporary comes to disturb the 
even, idle carelessness of the mind of the Mongols. 
As far as was the ‘dwarfish Hun’ from com 


; | hending the splendour he destroyed, is the Mongol 


of to-day from any power of esti the civil- 
isation to whose Scctes his patient trudging 
journeys lead him, as he escorts the caravans 
<a desert, where all his wishes and all his 
work lies, to which Siberia is Ultima Thule. Thus 
musing, thus pondering, thinking slowly, affected 
by the monotonous march of the camels, and some- 
times wondering how they shall take the restraints 
of civilised life again, forgetful of the analogous ease 
with which the desert wooed and won —? the 
travellers find themselves at Kiachta, and lo! the 
desert-dream has vanished; they are speeding 
through holy Russia, and the Mongols are pursuin 
their patient way back again through the ‘ Lan 
of Grass.’ 

If the reader would enjoy, in all the fulness of 
its pleasant and adventurous excitement—in all 
the -strangeness of its interest—a narrative of the 
journey, of which the foregoing sketch is but a 
rief outline, he will find it in Mr Michie’s 
Siberian Overland Route from Pekin to St Petersburg. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
GroLoaists have made many startling discoveries 
since the Geological Society was formed, but 

trhaps none more so than that mentioned by 

ir Charles Lyell in his address to the British Asso- 
ciation—namely, the discovery of a fossil animal 
which must have lived thousands of ages before 
the period usually assigned by geologists themselves 
to the beginning of life upon the earth. “Here- 
tofore, as > oat known, an immense series of 
rocks below the Silurians, have been termed 
azoic, as exhibiting no remains of animal life,; 
but this term must now be dismissed. 

The history of this discovery may be told in a 
few words. Tt is well known that a staff of com- 
—_ geologists, under the direction of Sir 

illiam an, one of the ablest of our public 
functionaries, have been engaged for some years 
in a logical survey of Canada. The oldest 
rocks in that country are granite, described as 
Upper and Lower Laurentian, their thickness 
being 40,000 feet, with bands of limestone inter- 
vening. In one of these bands in the Lower 
series of rocks, which are the most ancient, there 
were discovered in 1858 certain flattish rounded 
masses, which seemed to be of organic origin. 
These were examined under the microscope by 
Dr Dawson of Montreal, who, from their struc- 
ture, declared them to be Foramenifera, similar in 
character, but very different in size, to the Forame- 
nifera living at the present day in vast multitudes 
at the bottom of the sea; and to this newly-dis- 
covered and wonder-exciting creature he gave the 
significant name Eozodn Canadense, or the Dawn- 
animal of Canada. 

The Foramenifer of the present day is a micro- 
scopic creature; the jm was enormous in 
comparison, about twelve inches diameter, and 
from four to six inches in thickness, presenting the 
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general form of a much flattened globe. Its growth 
was by the technically known as gemma- 
tion, or the continual development of cells upon 
Saeae seamlon wagusel hg-cacred ingly thi 
layers of cham! se exceedingly thi 
walls or laminz of calcareous matter. ey are 
now all filled with solid matter, mineral silicates, 
serpentine, and others ; but sections or slices cut 
from the mass, and examined, shew the form of 
the cells still perfect, and what is more remarkable, 
the very minute tubes i by which communi- 
cation was maintained from one to the other 
throughout the entire animal. Mr Sterry Hunt, 
the par employed on the Canadian survey, 
is of opinion that the silicates and solid matters 
were directly deposited in waters in the midst of 
which the Hozoén was still growing, or had only 
recently perished, and that these solid matters 
penetrated, enclosed, and preserved the structure 
of the animals precisely as carbonate of lime might 
have done. lon then, we have an example of 
fossilisation accomplished by reactions going on 
at the earth’s surface, not by slow metamorphism 
in deeply-buried sediments. 

Papers on this subject—and one by Sir W. Logan 
himself—have been read before the Geological 
Society, and will shortly be published ; and at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Society, a highly- 
interesting communication in further elucidation 
of the matter was made by Dr mter, which 
we had the advantage to hear. Dr Carpenter 
having devoted himself for some years to the study 
of Foramenifera, as appears from his admirably- 
illustrated papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
is qualified to speak with authority on the Eozodn. 
He confirms Dawson’s general conclusions, 
and identifies among living Foramenifera the 
species which has most affinity with this very, 
very ancient Dawn-animal. He makes out the 
identification in an ingenious way, resting his 
proof on the peculiar structure of the cell-walls, 
and of the minute tubuli by which, as before 
observed, communication between the cells was 
maintained. On this point, Dr Carpenter remarked 
to the meeting: ‘I cannot refrain from stopping 
to draw attention to the fact, that the organic 
structure and the zoological affinities of this body, 
which was at first supposed to be a product of 
purely physical operations, are thus determin- 
able / the microscopic examination of an area 


not | than a pin-hole ; and that we are thus 
enabled to predicate the nature of the livin 
action by which it was produced, at a geologica 


epoch whose remoteness in time carries us back 
even beyond the range of the imagination, with no 
less certainty than the astronomer can now, by the 
aid of spectrum analysis, determine the chemical 
and physical constitution of bodies whose remote- 
ness in space alike transcends our power to con- 
ceive. After this, it is easy to believe that geology 
has no more wonderful discovery to boast of than 
that of the Hozodén. Henceforth, we shall have to 
regard the Silurian fossils as modern. - 
ow that spectrum analysis is a recognised and 
progressive fact, anything that renders it more 
useful to experimentalists will be acceptable ; 
hence Dr Akin’s definitions, which he has just 
wblished in a separate form, are worth notice. 
t is known that the spectrum comprehends three 
so-called divisions, two of which contain invisible 
rays, that can be rendered visible by certain philo- 


sophical appara. These divisions are thus 
defined by Dr Akin. ‘The medium compartment,’ 
he says, ‘and the visible rays of which it consists, 
will be called Newtonic ; the com: t border- 
ag oe the red end of the Newtonic, and the invis- 
ible rays composing it, will be called Herschellic; 
finally, the compartment bordering on the violet 
end of the Newtonic, and the similarly invisible 
rays of whiclr it is composed, will be called Ritteric 
—the name given being formed in each case from 
that of the first discoverer of the given ies of 
rays. The adoption of these terms would enable 
investigators of the subject to discuss the pheno- 
mena of the several portions without risk of con- 
fusion.—Among the most important contributions 
to this branch of science are the papers on the 
spectra of some of the fixed stars and of the 
nebule by Mr Huggins and Dr W. Allen Miller, 
published in the last of Philosophical Trans- 
actions, The results obtained by these gentlemen 
are the more interesting and praiseworthy, because 
of the extreme difficulty of” making satisfactory 
observations through an atmosphere so liable to 
change as ours is ; and it is no small achievement 
to have determined the fact, that some of the 
remotest stars contain metallic elements identical 
with those found in our own globe. A wide 
and wonderful field of research is opened by these 
experimentalists 
t is known that various speculations have been 
ut forward as to the cause or source of the sun’s 
eat. Among those who consider that it consists 
in the falling of asteroids or meteorites into the 
sun, is Mr J. R. Mayer of Heilbronn, who states 
that the surface of the sun measures 115,000 mil- 
lion square miles, and that the asteroids falling 
thereon form a mass every minute equal in weight 
to from 94,000 to 188,000 billion kilo; es. It 
might be supposed that this enormous shower 
would increase the mass and weight of the sun, 
and by consequence produce an appreciable effect 
on the motion of the planets which compose our 
system. For instance, it would shorten our year 
by a second or something less. But the calcula- 
tions of astronomers shew that this effect does not 
take place ; and Mr Mayer states that to increase 
the apparent diameter of the sun a single second 
by the shower of asteroids would require from 
33,000 to 66,000 rene Seeing, however, that this 
would be but a short period in the history of the 
globe, there is still room for some change to have 
taken place in the millions of years that the sun 
has existed. 

Mr F. B. Doering has exhibited and described 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers a newly- 
constructed levelling instrument, which offers 
certain advantages to surveyors, as it is su; 
on a gymbal joint, after the manner of a ship’s com- 
pass, and admits of ready adjustment. Moreover, 
no matter how uneven, soft, or broken the ground 
may be, this instrument works freely, the 
do not become jammed, and a perfect adjustment is 
practicable. It was stated at the meeting at which 
the instrument was shewn, that it ‘had tried 
in wet weather and in high winds, and proved to 
be as steady as any instrument hitherto made.’ 

A paper On the Decay of Materials in Tropical 
Climates, read at the same Institution, affords a few 
particulars for extract, which may be interesting 
to general readers. In India, it is found, after 
thirteen years’ experience, that teak and iron are the 
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best materials for railway sleepers, better even 
than kreosoted ee but teak —_ fifteen 
shillings a sleeper, and iron is injuriously affected 
by of " diaste. Iron-work of all kinds 
intended for a aed —— i 
thoroughly clean i y heat, an en 
dipped in. hot linseed-oil before being exported 
from this country. Wooden keys are a failure. 
and endeavours are making to find an efficient 
substitute. Teak is becoming scarce; but the 
forests of Burmah still contain trees of large size, 
much in request by ship-builders. In Australia, 
the hardest kinds of wood are first attacked by the 
ants, especially the iron-bark timber, which is so 
dense as to sink in water, and as strong as rough 
cast iron. White ants are effectually destroyed 
by oil of kreosote ; and turpentine, or anything of 
a bitter taste injected into the wood, will prevent 
their attacks. The wooden telegraph posts first 
set up in India decayed so rapidly, that stone 
has since been used, and in some instances an 
iron socket sunk in the ground, into which a 
wooden post is inserted. It is found that stone 
becomes very hard if coated with linseed-oil, and 
the brick walls of houses are rendered much more 
durable by the same process. As regards the loss 
in weight of iron by rust, it is less in the hot moist 
climate of Ceylon than in this country. Compari- 
son of a large stack of rails which had been lying 
for some months in Ceylon with other stacks in 
South Wales, shewed that the latter had lost much 
more in weight than the former. 

An item of travel interesting to geographers, 
emigrants, and telegraphists, is the news that Dr 
Rae has safely ma is way all across America 
from Canada to Vancouver, surveying a route for 
a telegraph across the Rocky Mountains. This 
promises to be a great enterprise, for Dr Rae 
reports that he has found a practicable route. 
From Canada to Red River, one of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Far-west settlements, the ground 
is well known and much travelled: from Red 
River to Victoria the distance is a thousand miles 
over a wild country ; but the telegraph is to be set 
up nevertheless, and we hear that the whole quantity 
of wire required is already at Red River. It appears, 
too, that an expedition promoted by the colonists 
and government of Vancouver has been set on foot 
for the exploration of the northern and central 

of the island, which are at present very little 

own. The explorers, among whom will be a 
party of surveyors, are to look out ground for 
settlements for signs of gold, copper, and coal ; 
so that the first messages flashed along the projected 
telegraph will probably be of mineral discoveries. 
It is not difficult to foresee that, if a telegraph can 
be kept in good working-order from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific by the route proposed, Vancouver will 
become a great port for steamers trading to the 
islands of the Pacific and to Australia. 

We hear from South America that a steamer 
built in England for the Peruvian government, for 
the exploration of rivers, has penetrated the great 
continent from the Atlantic side to a distance of 
ninety-five — only from the Pacific: or nearly 
all across. The vessel, which draws seven feet 
water, steamed seven hundred leagues up the 
Amazon, two hundred up the Ucayati, and thence 
into the Pachitea, which had never before been 
navigated except by native canoes. What a magni- 
ficent extent of inland navigation is here opened to 


commercial enterprise! The mind becomes some- 
what bewildered in imagining the future of those 
vast river-valleys when hundreds of steamers shall 
none the streams, trading among millions of 
po ion dwelling on their 

y late news from the Cape of Good Hope we 
learn that the farmers of that colony are beginning 
to find it profitable to keep flocks of ostriches, for 
the feathers of those birds are worth L.25 sterling 
the pound. For thirty-five ostriches, there must be 
three hundred acres of grazing-ground. The pluck- 
ing takes place once in six months ; the yield of 
feathers from each bird being worth from L.10 to 
L.12, 10s. The original cost of the young ostriches 
is said to be L.5 each. Some of the farmers who 
have tried the ee, are of opinion that 
ostrich-feathers will pay better than any other 
produce of the colony. 


THE OLD CATHEDRAL ORGANIST. 


Tis forty years ago since first 
I climbed these dusty, winding stairs 
To play the Dean in: how I spurned 
Beneath my feet all meaner cares, 
When first I leant, my cheek on fire, 
And looked down blushing at the choir. 


Handel and Haydn, and Mozart— 
I thought they watched me as I played ; 
While Palestrina’s stern, sad face 
Seemed in the twilight to upbraid ; 
Pale fingers moved upon the keys— 
The ghost-hands of past centuries. 


Behind my oaken battlement 
Above the door I used to lean, 
And watch, in puffing crimson hood, 
Come stately sailing in the Dean ; 
On this, the organ breathing low, 
to murmur soft and slow. 


I used to shut my eyes, and hear 
The solemn prophecy and psalm 
Rise up like incense; and I loved 
Before the prayer the lull and calm, 
Till, like a stream that bursts its banks, 
Broke forth brave Purcell’s ‘O give Thanks.’ 


I knew those thirteen hundred pipes 
And thirty stops, as blind men do 
The voices of the friends they love, 
The bird’s song, and the thunder too ; 
And the fierce diapason’s roar, 
Like storms upon a rocky shore. 


And now to-day I yield me up 

The dusky seat, my old loved throne, 
Unto another ; and no more 

Shall come here in the dusk alofe, 
Or in the early matin hour, 
To hear my old friend’s voice of power. 


And yet methinks, that centuries hence, 
Lying beneath the chancel floor, 
In that dark nook I shall delight 
To hear the anthem’s swell once more, 
And to myself shall quietly smile 
When music floods the vaulted aisle. 


Or mocking gravely at some hand 
Less skilful than my own was once, 

In my snug nest I’ll lie, and mark 
The blunders of the foolish dunce ; 

But to myself the secret keep, 

And turn me round again to sleep. 
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